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of the issue of the Declaration. The chief reason for its appearance is 
given correctly enough, but far more evidence could and should be 
adduced for it than the mere statement of North quoted in the foot- 
note (pp. 80-81). The reality of the Farnley Wood Plot (p. 44) at 
least was scarcely to be doubted, and in general the Nonconformist 
resistance and the fact that in some measure they had brought persecu- 
tion on themselves is minimized here as elsewhere in the book. Nearly 
ninety pages of the volume are given up to appendixes. Of these 
sixty-eight pages are devoted to the reprinting of the lists of licenses 
issued under the Declaration from the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, prepared by Mr. Blackburne-Daniel. One would hardly 
have thought this worth while in view of the easy accessibility of the 
Calendars. It is interesting to observe in this connection that Mr. 
Bate reckons the number of ministers ejected under the Act of Non- 
conformity at 1800, and to note that the number of licenses was about 
1500. In spite of its limitations the present study is interesting and 
useful. No student of the Restoration, of Nonconformity, or of tolera- 
tion will fail to find here much that is of help in his field. One might 
wish that the bibliography was more full, that it was better arranged 
and evaluated, and that the index contained at least such obvious refer- 
ences as the Stop of the Exchequer, Farnley Wood Plot, Baptists, Fifth 
Monarchy, London, and the like, to note a few among many. But, 
on the other hand, one may be grateful for the inclusion of a good 
many quotations from contemporary tract and ballad literature, and 
in general for a compact and convenient resume of the royal tolera- 
tion policy for the first dozen years of that most vexed Restoration 

P eriod - W. C. Abbott. 

Les Relations Commer dales et Maritimes entre la France et les 
Cotes de I' Ocean Pacifique (Commencement du XVIII e Steele). 
Tome I. Le Commerce de la Mer du Sud jusqu'a la Paix 
d' Utrecht. Par E. W. Dahlgren. ( Paris : Honore Champion. 
1909. Pp. xvi, 729.) 

By the publication of the present volume Mr. Dahlgren has won 
the distinction not only of making an important contribution to the 
history of the commerce of France, but also of being a pioneer in 
reconstructing a chapter of an almost forgotten past. He had pre- 
viously published a study in Swedish on the same subject which was 
awarded the Jomard prize by the Geographical Society of Paris in 
1901. Unfortunately this work remained a closed volume to most 
students of French commerce, a fact that became all the more tanta- 
lizing after the publication in French of a most interesting article in 
the Revue Historique (July-August, 1905) and, in 1907, of a statistical 
account of the French voyages to the South Sea ( Voyages Fran^ais 
a Destination de la Mer du Sud avant Bougainville, 1605-1740). These 
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students will rejoice at the decision of the author to publish his present 
work in French and to be assured that it contains the results incor- 
porated in the work in Swedish and in fact supersedes it, thanks to a 
more extensive research. The reader will find the article spoken of 
above incorporated in the present volume (the last chapter but one), 
but not the publication of 1907, which contains the bibliography of the 
author's work. The abundant results of extensive research have in- 
duced the author to plan the publication of his work on a larger scale. 
Thus the present volume is to be succeeded by another of about equal 
size. That is to say, we are to have about fifteen hundred pages on 
the history of French commerce in the South Sea, which lasted, roughly 
speaking, from 1698 to 1724. 

The first section of the present volume (pp. 3-103) is devoted to a 
brief summary of the regulations and conditions of commerce in the 
Spanish Empire and to the general causes which led to the develop- 
ment of the French commerce in the South Sea. These general causes 
were connected with the fact that the French found their direct trade 
with Spain in furnishing articles for the colonial trade, in which they 
had held the supremacy over the Dutch and the English, decreasing, 
owing to the irregularity and uncertainty of the departure of the gal- 
leons and to the capricious conduct of the Spaniards; that they were 
thus forced to establish a direct trade with the Spanish colonies, as 
the other nations had already done, and, in striving to do this, found 
the English, from Jamaica as a base, and the Dutch, from Curacao, 
plying such a thrifty contraband trade with the Spanish West Indies 
and the eastern ports of Spanish America that their efforts proved 
fruitless for this part of the Spanish colonies; that finally by their 
boldness and enterprise the French pushed their way into the South 
Sea and established a direct and lucrative trade in the exchange of their 
manufactured commodities for the precious metals of Chili and Peru. 
The efforts on the part of the great companies of commerce to monopo- 
lize this trade is the subject of the next section (pp. 107-233). " Every 
activity of these companies gravitated around the commerce of the 
South Sea. Experience had proved that this commerce offered the 
surest means of acquiring, according to the ideas of the period-, true 
wealth, the precious metals." The author makes a contribution to 
the history of commercial companies in correcting many mistakes of 
Bonnassieux (Les Grandes Compagnies de Commerce), especially in 
regard to the South Sea Company and in explaining some of the 
causes for the failure of these companies and of the principle of 
monopoly which they represented. The rapid development of this 
commerce, due not to the activity of these companies, but to the enter- 
prise of individuals, caused resentment in Spain because of its illicit 
character, and jealousy in England and Holland because of the rich 
returns of specie to France. The resentment in Spain at seeing the 
riches of her colonial empire tapped at their roots, and that, too, by 
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the hands of an ally, was so great that the commerce of the South Sea 
became an important question in the relation of the two countries. It 
is principally to this subject that the third section is devoted (pp. 237- 
558). The question took the form in France of a conflict between 
political and economic interests, the former demanding satisfaction 
to Spain by absolute legal prohibition of this commerce and the latter 
demanding a continuation of this remunerative commerce either through 
violation of the law or through the employment of an official subterfuge 
in the form of a passport which was frequently used. Pontchartrain, 
Desmaretz, and even the great king himself were parties, either directly 
or indirectly, in sanctioning this subterfuge. As to the jealousy of the 
Dutch and English its importance is developed in the fourth section 
(pp. 561-729) which treats of the relation of the commerce of the 
South Sea to the War of the Spanish Succession. " It was this lucra- 
tive commerce above everything else which inspired jealousy in the 
enemies of France and a determination to put an end to it at all costs." 
The abundant and accurate foot-notes reveal the author's knowledge 
of an extraordinary range of books and of his fruitful research in the 
manuscripts, chiefly, of the Archives Nationales and Archives des 
Affaires fitrangeres at Paris and in the collection at Saint Servan. 
He has paid too little attention, I think, to the Archives Coloniales. 
By an examination, for instance, of volume III. and IV. of the 
Correspondance Generate de St. Domingue and of volume I. of the 
Correspondance de la Compagnie de St. Domingue he would have 
found some interesting light on the efforts of the French to establish 
a direct trade with the Spanish colonies before entering the South Sea. 
But it is to be chiefly regretted that the author did not extend his 
researches into the Spanish archives. The apology which he expresses 
for this in his introduction and on page 50 does not and cannot blind 
the student to the fact that it was with Spanish colonies that the French 
plied this trade and that the correspondence of the Spanish officials 
from Peru and Chili must throw some interesting light on this subject 
and should constitute an essential element in such a scholarly history. 

Stewart L. Mims. 

The Political History of England. In Twelve Volumes. Edited 
by William Hunt, D.Litt., and Reginald L. Poole, M.A., 
LL.D. Volume IX. The History of England from the Acces- 
sion of Anne to the Death of George II. {1702-1760). By I. S. 
Leadam, M.A. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1909. Pp. xx, 557.) 
Obviously Mr. Leadam stands in no need of Carlyle's warning to 

Froude not to write commentary on history instead of history itself. 

Yet a reviewer who follows the principle so ably defended by De 

Maupassant, that it is not the function of a critic to set up his own 



